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THE CIRCULAR, 


Yias for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any stbseriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
tarn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address ““ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y¥.” 


Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuacker, Superintendent. 














Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c.°* 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Exxis, Master-workman. 


a 








Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 

Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Mitre, C. Oips, Agents. 

Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynoups, 
Mrs. E. Wuitrietp, 





} Superintendents. 
Palmeleaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. . 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 











Milling $ Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Haz, Miller. 


Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Circuvar Office. 
G. CAMPBELL. 


nnn 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


tg THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putmey Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN, .... PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallinsfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting: 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 


N. Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; (2d and 3rd) of the 


Onewa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


gam~Past Volumes of the Circudar, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

s@~ Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 
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Habit. 

The principle of habit should be re- 
garded as our worst enemy; we should 
always be wide awake to give it battle — 
It would, if it could, perpetuate all the 
evils there are among us. A very trifling 
evil becomes great by repetition ; and the 
smallest evil perpetuated through eter- 
nity, would get to be enormous. It is the 
very function of habit to convert a small 
evil into an enormous one, by perpetuat- 
ing it. If we understand the nature of 
this principle, we shall refuse to give it 
any practical toleration whatever. Inva- 
riably, let the circumstances be what they 
may, it is right to demand that habit 
shall surrender. 

In the case of a drunkard, it is a hab- 
it, and not liquor or enjoyment, that is 
his ruin. The Maine-Law reformers, if 
they were intelligent, would aim at the 
destruction of habit ; for it is that which 
makes drunkards, and not rum. It is 
habit that enslaves the passions, and 
binds men to their idolatries in all cases. 
If we thoroughly arm ourselves against 
this principality, and steadily move for- 
ward to emancipation from its bondage, 
we shall rid ourselves of every bad thing 
that has been fastened upon us by educa- 
tion or descent. Our hope against habit 
is in the free life of Jesus Christ, which 
will make little children of us. The cross 
of Christ is the power to redeem us.— 
The blood of Christ is able to wash us 
from our sins ; and habit is the very life- 
blood of all sin. 

Habit, strictly analyzed, is se/f-inspir- 
ation. You havea proclivity to do a 
thing thus and so, which proceeds from 
an accumulation of life that has done 
past acts in the same way. You have 
repeated anaction over and over again, 
and yur life has accumulated in a form 
corresponding to that action ; and now, 
in doing it you are inspired by your own 
life. This self-inspiration is the most 
consummate rival of God’s inspiration. In 
order to be true men we must be inspired 
of God; but habit, i. e., self-inspiration, 
takes the place of God’s inspiration.— 
You have a proclivity to do a thing, and 
from whence does it come? If you are 
under the influence of habit, it comes 
from yourself: if you are moved by a 
true inspiration, it comes from God. The 
proclivity may be the same in one case 
as the other ; but there is a heaven-wide 
difference in the source. 

Our natural feeling is, that we do not 
want to be always on the strain for origin- 
ality—we want to do things easy. That 
is the reason why habits are encouraged 
—you do not have to strain yourself up 
to original action in the case of habit— 
you are propelled by an accumulated 
force. It is a desirable object to gain, to 
be propelled, by some force and not un- 
der the strain of originality ; but there is 
an infinitely greater fund of life in God, 
to inspire action and make it easy, than 
can be accumulated by habit ; and in 
comparison with the ease which will at- 
tend our action under true inspiration, 














all the ease we get from habit is hard 
work. We have but a small reservoir of 
force back of our machinery, if there is 
nothing but habit behind it ; but we have 
a vast ocean if God is behind it: and 
under the propelling influence of his 
Spirit, we get all the advantage of habit, 
and vastly more. Those who seek for 
ease, if they have a wholesome fondness 
fur 4t, and know what they are about, 
will seek it by breaking up habit, and 
being led by God. 

Here is one purpose in which we can 
all agree—to eternally hate and make war 
on habit, and as fast as we can, find out 
ways and means to destroy it. We need 
not turn aside to consider how far we 
are in bondage to it personally, or be em- 
barrassed by the feeling that because we 
have habits it will not do to fight in this 
war. » Let us fix our eye steadily and sing- 
ly on the truth that has been presented, 
and let the natural purpose that this 
truth is calculated to beget have birth. 
Such a purpose, if it is but a grain of mus- 
tard-seed, will work straight forward to 
the emancipation of your character from 
all evil. You do not need to form that 
purpose yourself ; but simply to recognize 
the purpose of Christ—rejoice in it and 
sympathize with it, and allow it to form 
itself in you. 

It is the continual labor of Christ in 
all his works, to stop evil in its beginnings. 
Habit tends to perpetuate evil; but the 
tendency of Christ in you, is to check evil 
at the outset and kill it in the seed. 
When things have begun to go wrong, 
instead of thinking that they must go on 
and have a regular course, we shall learn 
of Christ how to stop and begin anew. 
We shall learn to disconnect one moment 
from another, so far as evil is concerned, 
and not expect the next moment to be 
like‘ the present. 

This is a vastly greater enterprise than 
any that the physiologists, or ‘natural law’ 
advocates have undertaken. If we have 
formed a thorough determination to abol- 
ish habit, that purpose comprehends all 
there is good in every reform; and with 
it fixed in our minds, we shall have no 
need of Grahamism, or any other ism, 
to help us. It is sometimes queried 
whether it is reasonable to hope for 
great, sweeping, and rapid revolutions in 
the public mind. In answer to such a 
doubs; it is plainly evident that if God 
should destroy the vitality of the prin- 
cipality of habit, it would liberate people 
into anew medium, where sudden changes 
in thought and action might be expected 
on a large scale. 





The Result of Obeying the Truth. 

Peter brings out an interesting con- 
nection in the following passage :—‘See- 
ing ye have purified your souls in obeying 
the truth, through the Spirit, unto un- 
feigned love of the brethren, see that ye 
love one another with a pure heart fer- 
vently.’. The idea here seems to be, that 
we attain the love of the brethren by 
purifying our souls. And we purify our 
souls by obeying the truth through the 
Spirit: i.e. by obeying the living truth, 





or the Spirit of truth. We do not vet 
unfeigned love of the brethren by seeking 
it directly, but by a process of purifying 
our souls in communication with the 
truth. John undoubtedly had that in 
mind where he says, ‘ We know we have 
passed from death unto life because we 
love the brethren.” He assumes that 
love of the brethren could not come by 
any process short of death to the flesh, 
which is the same thing as the purifica- 
tion of the soul, spoken of by Peter. 
Souls that are clogged by impurities of 
the flesh cannot love the brethren ; and 
the only way to get rid of those impuri- 
ties that disable the soul from loving, is 
by obeying the truth through the Spirit. 
We cannot discern one another’s life, and 
have a true appreciation of each other, 
except by going to God for purifying pow- 
er, and becoming spiritual, interior be- 
ings. 

Brotherly love is the natural fruit of 
a heart that has been purified. It is also 
said that the pure in heart shall ‘ see God.’ 
Thus it is by one process that we are 
qualified to see God and love one another. 
In view of this result, how patient and 
thankful ought we to be under the oper- 
ation of the Spirit of truth. 





October Musings. 

Autumn is now at hand. The warmth 
of summer is fast giving place to the sober 
temperature of winter, which an occasion- 
al frost reminds us is not far distant. The 
forest exchanges its mantle of rich green 
for a robe of the most gorgeous and varie~- 
gated hues—-beautiful, but indicative of 
certain decay. It is the harvest time ot 
the year. Nature has labored diligently 
and faithfully through the long spring and 
summer months, and amply is her toil 
repaid, by the plenteous supply of fruit 
which we see on every hand. Well does 
Longfellow describe autumn ; . 


“There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 

Its mellow richness on the clustered trees ; 
And from a beaker full of richest dyes, 
Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 

And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds, 
Morn, on the mountains, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up her purple wing; and in the vales 

The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wover, 
Kisses the blushing leaves, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep crimsoned, 
And silver beech, the maple yellow leaved— 
Where Autumn, like a faint old man sits down, 
By the wayside aweary. Through the trees 
The golden robin moves; the purple finch 
That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds ; 

A winter bird comes with its plaintive whistle, 
And pecks by the witch-hazel; while aloft 
From cottage roofs the warbling bluebird sings. 
And merrily, with oft-repeated stroke, 

Sounds from the threshing-floor the busy flail.’ 


Other seasons have their charms, but 
none more than this. The cool, exhilarat- 
ing air—clear and pure as crystal---the 
rich, mellow light of an Indian summer’s 
day—the full harvest-moon, lighting the 
earth with her joyous beams—all appeal 
strongly to our deepest sense of life and 
beauty. Tobe sure, all this is but the har- 
binger of the coming winter—the death- 
time of the year ; when the trees and flow- 
ers and plants lic lifeless and withered be- 
neath the chilling influence of the frost- 
king. But what of that? Death, to 
those who look deepest, is suggestive of 


resurrection—a brief interval of repose, . 


followed by a bursting forth into renewed 
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vigor and freshness. Fading flowers and 
withering leaves indeed remind us of an 
approaching winter, but beyond that, of 
a future spring, and a brighter existence, 
THE CIRCULAR. 
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Christ a Physician. 

The effect of all.experience in regard to health 
and disease among us, is to make us more entirely 
relyon Christ as our physician. The idea of 
Christ beinga physician is simple enough—looking 
back at the history, he is seen to have been a most 
practical and competent one—and yet it requires 
deep sincerity, and a profound deliverance from 
the spirit of the world and its traditions, to ap- 
preciate him in singled-eyed faith as our healer 
now. While we give an easy credence to the 
record of his ancient miracles, performed two 
thousand years ago, we are taught by the world 
that the age of such things is past, that we are 
now subject to natural laws which are invariable, 
and that we must look to ourselves and the doc- 
tors for our measure of protection against disease. 
It is easy to believe in old miracles, but hard to 
most people to believe in new ones. It has been 
hard for us, but thanks to the school of faith and 
suffering, it is not hard now totrust unreservedly, 
and with quiet assurance, all the interests of our 
bodies, as well as of our souls with Christ. We 
know that he is a physician, that he is competent, 
near, accessible, and interested in our case. Do 
not think that he has lost all regard for the body. 
The common tendency is to think that he is too far 
off, or too refined to have any hold upon the ma- 
terial organization, or perhaps that he sets no 
value upon it. But he certainly showed a regard 
for it when on earth, by healing multitudes of 
their physical infirmities, and by.raising his own 
body from death; and it is too-much to assume 
without authority, (aswe must do if we admit 
the idea at all,) that he has changed his estimate 
of the body since then. 

Jesus Christ excels all physicians in one re- 
spect, viz., that in curing our bodies he also cures 
the seat of difficulty, in the spirit—in the soul. 
He lets the two cures go on together, the spirit- 
treatment having properly-a little the precedence, 
We can see in many cases that bodily tribulation 
is thus made to operate as a true medicine to 
the spirit. The believer having taken Christ as 
his sole physician, an attack of suffering drives 
him into more inward earnestness and search after 
central fellowship with Christ, and having by 
this means attained newness and purification of 
life, the result tells in the correction of his out- 
ward malady. Experience of this kind, oft repeat- 
ed, makes the believer bold, and confident, so 
that however threatening, for the moment, may be 
the outward pressure from disease, he says, I can 
endure; I have a true physician; I do not want 
to get out of this trouble except as I get into the 
resurrection. 








Social Festivities. 

Two events of a somewhat novel character have 
taken place at N. Y. city during the past week. 
One is a visit to the city of one thousand Sunday 
School teachers of both sexes from Massachusetts, 
and the other is a Banquet at the Crystal Palace, 
of the bock publishers and authors throughout 
the United States, given by the Book Publishers’ 
Association. The Sunday School teachers came 
on a visit to the various charitable, educational, 
and other similar institutions of the city. They 
were taken on their arrival by the boats to the 
Crystal Palace where a breakfast was prepared 
for them, and they were welcomed by some of the 
most noted ministers of the city and other reli- 
gious friends, in the usual round of speech-making, 
toast snd sentiment. One of the features of the 
occasion was the attendance of some 1700 orphan 
children. 

The Book Publishers’ festival is réported a very 
entertaining and brilliant affair. ‘The company,’ 
says the Post, ‘embraced a large proportion of the 
most eminent, living authors of our country, and 
a larger proportion of the leading publishers.’ We 
notice among the list of guests, a large number of 
names that have long been familiar to the public, 
and the assembly undoubtedly contained a major- 
ity of the most prominent thinking minds in the 
country. ‘he Tribune remarks, that ‘ not the 
least interesting feature of the entertainment, was 
the social meeting of those who had long known |. 


‘each other, but had never met face to face before.’ | It says, ‘New nurseries are springing up in the 


tary of the Association, Messrs. Appleton and Put 
nam, and several speeches made in response to 
the different toasts given. It is worthy of remark 
in this connection that the tendency of the times 
is evidently towards aggregation—social unity. 
The instinct of the heart of mankind, the inspira- 
tion we may say of the mass of mind is for sacial 
development. Here are two large gatherings of 
the best educated, the most gifted and refined 
portion of the community, and not for business or 
legislation, or for religious, benevolent and re- 
formatory enterprise, but mainly for social inter- 
course and fellowship. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
FROM EUROPE. 

Another arrival brings one week’s later news, 

including intelligence of the denouement of the 
great Eastern siege—the fall of Sevastopol.— 
The event was somewhat unexpected, the fong 
and successful resistance of the Russians render- 
ing it uncertain how long they might be able to 
hold out, but the menacing attitude of the two 
hostile parties at the last advices indicated that a 
desperate collision was near. The bombardment 
was re-opened on the 5th. of Sept. and continued 
until the 8th, with terrible effect ; when a combin- 
ed assault of the allied forces commenced. The 
French attacked the Malakoff and the Careening 
Bay and the English the Redan. The French 
were repulsed from the Malakoff six times but 
succeeded in carrying and holding it on the 
seventh assault. The English gained possession 
of the Redan but were unable to hold it as it was 
commanded by the Russian artillery. The Rus- 
sians having ‘lost the Malakoff during the succeed- 
ing night evacuated the entire south side, first 
blowing up the defences, firing the town, leaving 
nothing but smoldering ruins, sinking the ships, 
and destroying the bridge behind them. There is 
no official or reliable account of the loss, but it is 
roughly estimated at upwards of thirty thousand 
men. Five French Generals are reported to have 
been killed. The Russians still have possession 
of the north forts, but how long they will attempt 
to hold them is matter of conjecture. The intelli- 
gence created great rejoicing throughout France 
and England. A grand national Te Deum was 
celebratec with great pomp at the church of Notre 
Dame in Paris, the Emperor attending in person. 
The sight of the standard of the Protestant Eng- 
lish in that old Catholic Cathedral is noted as one 
of the remarkable things of the occasion. Gen. 
Pelissier is made a marshal of the Empire. The 
Russian fleet in the Black Sea is now entirely de- 
stroyed; and it is to be remarked that it was this 
same fleet which committed the atrocities, and so 
wantonly destroyed the Turkish fleet at Sinope, 
just at the breaking out of the war. 
Another unsuccessful attempt has been made on 
the life of Louis Napoleon. The person who 
made it is represented as a maniac, and through 
mistake fired his two pistols at the.carriage con- 
taining the ladies of the Imperial household, in- 
stead of the one conteining the Emperor. The 
police knocked the pistols from his hands 4s he 
was in the act of firing, and they consequently 
discharged their contents on the ground. 

CALIFORNIA—SAN JUAN AND COL, KINNEY. 
The arrival of the steamer, Star of the West, at 
New York, furnishes two weeks later news from 
California and Nicaragua. That from California 
is unimportant. ‘The steamer brought $1,150, 
000 in gold. Col. Kinney, about whose expedi- 
tion to Central America so much has been said 
and done, has been made by a mass meeting of the 
inhabitants, civil and military governor of the city 
and territory of San Juan Del Norte, or Grey- 
town. This is the place it will be remembeed, 
which was bombarded and destroyed by Capt. 
Hollins a year or so ago, and this is the first at- 
tempt since that event to institute a regularly 
organized government. Col. Kinney was empow- 
ered to chose his own officers, and establish such 
laws and regulations as Seemed to him necessary 
for the general safety and welfare. A council of 
five, elected by the people, were to assist him, 
and the consent of a majority of them was neces- 
sary to the appointment of any officer, or the enact- 
ment of any law. Col. Kinney delivered an inau- 
gural, which promises well for the future of his 
administration. A paper has been started’talled 
the Central American. 








FACTS AND TOPICS. 


—Life Illustrated notices the gratify- 
ing fact that a growing interest is manifested by 
the Western people, in the cultivation of rrurts. 
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particularly in Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa.— 
These States have millions of young fruit trees 
now growing, but there can be no danger of over- 
stocking for a hundred years to come. Apples 
pears, plums, cherries, etc., flourish in all the 
States from the Canadas, to California, while 
peaches and grapes are uncertain north of forty- 
four degrees of north latitude.’ This accords 
with our previous information,and is a promising 
augury for the future of that extensive section 
of country. 

—The fair of the American Institute 
in New York City, opened at the Crystal Palace 
yesterday. The State Agriculturel Fair opened 
at Elmira the day before. 


—The Bostonians, encouraged by their 
success last winter, are making arrangments for 
another series of lectures the coming one, in 
which all sides of the slavery question shall be 
discussed. They have extended invitations to 
lecture to Senators Butler of South Carolina, and 
Douglas of Illinois. Mr Butler signifies his ac- 
ceptance of the invitation, while Mr Douglas 
respectfully declines it. 


William C. Bryant in his remarks at 
the late Publishers Banquet pays the following 
compliment to the old-time New England min- 
ister, Cotton Mather : 

“The promise of American authorship, given 
by the appearance of Cotton Mather, has never 
been redeemed till now. In him the age saw one 
of its ripest scholars, though formed in the New 
England schools and by New England libraries, in 
the very infancy of the colonies; a man as learned 
as the author of the Anatomy of: Melancholy, and 
sometimes as quaintly eloquent, sending out huge 
quartos as the fruit of his labors, interspersed 
with their duodecimos, the fruit of his recreations, 
till his publications exceeded the number of the 
days of the year.’ 


—Two projects are on foot in the Can- 
adas for a shorter navigable communication be- 
tween the upper Lakes and the St. Lawrence, than 
the present one around through Lake Erie. A 
Convention was held at Toronto, a few days ago, 
composed of delegates, chiefly from that city, 
Oswego and Chicago, to consider the project of a 
ship-canal from Lake Huron, by the way of Geor- 
gian bay and Lake Simcoe, to Lake Ontario at 
Toronto. It was unanimously resolved that the 
immense trade trom the Northwest demanded the 
immediate construction of a canal of sufficient 
capacity to pass vessels of one thousand tons bur- 
‘then. The length of this proposed canal will be 
about ninety-five miles; and the distance between 
New York and the country West of Lake Michi- 
gan will thus be shertened three hundred miles. 

A project has also been started in Lower Cana- 
da, for improving the navigation of the Ottawa 
river, and connecting it with Lake Huron by 
means of a canal to Lake Nipissing, and thence 
through French river and Georgian Bay. A di- 
rect water communication will thus be opened 
between Montreal and the upper Lakes, much 
safer, and at least four hundred miles shorter 
than the present route. 

In connection with these proposed improve- 
ments, the construction of a ship canal from the 
St. Lawrence to Lake Champlain, and the en- 
largement of the Champlain canal from that Lake 
to the Hudson river, to sufficient capacity to ad- 
mit vessels of one thousand tons, is contemplated. 





An Oneida Journal, 

Thursday, Sept. 27.—The evening classes have 
begun. The Greek and French languages, Math- 
ematics, Grammar, &c., are in vogue, after supper, 
varied occasionally by a writing bee. 
Bringing the cows from pasture in the dusk of 
the morning to be milked, is now performed by 
gentleman and lady volunteers. The boys who 
have attended to it diligently through the sum- 
mer, are dismissed with a commendation. From 
statistics of the dairy department presented Jast 
evening, it appears that our thirty-one cows 
have produced since last spring, 10,000 gallons of 
milk, supplying the family freely with this article, 
and making besides, 3000 pounds of butter, and 
over a ton of cheese.————Our corn has all been 
cut up in ‘bees’-—twenty acres in about three 
days. The garden, which has so long turn- 
ed out its daily loads of vegetables, in a seeming- 
ly inexhaustible manner, now begins to show 
signs of ‘giving out.’ The trap-shop and the silk 
peddling are becoming brisk. The comings and 
goings of members on business connected with 
these matters are like the stir of a beehive. 
The grist mill, with a new water-wheel just com- 
pleted, and an additional depth of dike, is pre- 

















Addresses were read by the president and secre-' different counties throughout the West, but 1ore: 


pared for a renewal and enlargement of business. 









Two of the gardeners have gone to visit 
the State Fair at Elmira, to keep informed of 
whatever progress the world can show in the 
agricultural department. 

Friday, 28—A young man on his way west, to 
seek his fortune, called, nearly destitute, having 
had his money stolen from him, whiie sleeping in 
the stage. Having friends in the Association, he 
contrived to reach here, and though occasional 
tears. as he told his story, showed a twinge of 
homesickness, he resolutely reffsed to turn his 
back, and left with what help we were able to 
give him, for the Mississippi 

Saturday, 29.—Meeting for the evening was 
resolved into an apple-paring bee, and held in 
the kitchen. After some pleasant confusion in 
getting seats, numerous little circles forming all 
over the room and filling it up 60 as to make a 
complete labyrinth for the attendannts, we were 
furnished with knives and pans, and fruit, and g 
brisk business was carried on for an hour and a 
half. Correspondence was read—a song was sung 
—and there was of course a great deal of socia- 
bility that is not reportable. 
motive for drying all the fruit we can this fall— 
the hope that it will supercede the grosser kinds 
of meat on our table this winter. 

Sunday, 30.—We had a bag-bee to day after 
dinner, the first for a long time. Have been out 
of stock. Bought some new recently, and pro- 
pose to have short bees every day for the present, 
as thee is more or less demand coming in. In- 
vited a visitor who has been quite a voyager, to 
tell his adventures for our entertainment during 
the bee. Placing himself before a large map of 
the world, he related in a very entertaining man- 
ner the incidents of his sail around the world in 
a whaling ship. He ran away from home to go 
to sea, and after eighteen months experience as a 
sailor boy, he swam away from his ship to another 
lying by, and hied home again. He told at 
what islands they touched—what curiosities they 
saw—the character of the natives &c., where they 
took whales, where a typhoon took them, his haps 
and mishaps in trying to escape from his master, 
&c., &c. Here was a genuine sailor’s yarn, from 
a sailor’s mouth—not so wonderful quite as Sin- 
bad’s, but with full enough of the marvellous in 
it to gratify a rational credulity. 

Printinc-Orrice Memoranpa.—Mr. C—+ 
must come home ! we exclaimed, as we laid 
down the bundle of late letters just now, (rath- 
er sorry by the way not to find anything for 
the paper.) Mr. C—— has so long served as the 
official correspondent of the Association, that 


many letters which come in his absence, if not - 


requiring immediate attention, wait unanswered 
till his return, and those in particular which re- 
late to joining the Community. Not that he 
takes the responsibility, and acts without counsel 
and coucert with the Association in respect to’ 
applications for admission, but there has come 
to be a sort of recognized propriety in his pre- 
senting all bills of that nature, and the great- 
est respect is had to his opinion on the questions 


which arise. ‘Every member hath not the same - 


office ;? and though none are uninterested, all rec- 
ognize Mr. C——’s particular fitness and inspira- 
tion for the office of direct.dealing with candi- 
dates for membership, and are glad to trust him 
with the key. The history of the Association 
would show that from the beginning he has had a 


great deal of providential agency in introducing the — 
members, and that all the trust given him is justi- - 


fied by his faithfulness and sagacity. Buta word 
about the letters, which we have untied again : 
Here is one from a man and his wife who mean. 
to try the virtue of importunity. The man says, 
“‘T plead hard to come into my Father’s house with 


you. Brother C-——, intercede for us, and lay-it’ ~ 


before the people. I have looked at it for several 
months, and cannot see but what it is right. We 
want your good school and order.” His wife says, 
“ IfI were there, I would plead our case that you 
could not answer, Nay.” And she professes the 
determination not only to seek to enter, but to 


strive, according to the gospel rule. This appeal - 


is from Massachusetts. 

Then here is a letter from one of our silk ped- 
dlers, who has extended his tour into central Ohio 
and fallen in with friends there, that he wishes 
to introduce to our notice. He addresses us as 
follows : 

O—— Ohio, Sept 24, 1854. 

Dear Frienps:—I wish to make you somewhat . 
acquainted witli a family of believers here, of the 
name of K——. Mr. and Mrs. K—— have been 
Perfectionists for along time—perhaps twenty 
years. They have taken the paper from the com- 
mencement at New Haven, and the whole family 
now read ic with much interest. The interest 
which the children show in the Community and 





in the truth speaks well for the faithfulness of the 
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rents. There are four children—one boy twen- 
ty, and one twelve ; one girl fifteen and one ten. 
The young man has confessed Christ, and all show 
that a good influence is at work upon them.— 
Mrs. K—— is quite a spiritualist in her way, and 
plainly needs much discipline and criticism, but 
she seems loval to the Community principles. 
Mr. K—— I like very much. He seems to be a 
considerate and conscientious and spiritually in- 
clined person. * * * * * 

Now for the ‘nub of the story.’ Every mem- 
per of the family would rejoice in an invitation 
to join the Community, and evidently expect to 
receive such an invitationsome time. I like their 
spirit about it. They say they are contented to 
wait any length of time. We have not felt free 
to encourage any expectation of immediate unity 
with us, but have endeavored to stimulate their 
faith and turn their minds toward improvement. 
They seem willing to take any course pointed out 
to them by the Community. 

This presentation may lead to nothing further, 
and yet I could wish that the young man espe- 
cially, might be remembered by the Community, 
as desiring earnestly to become one of their num- 
ber. wi 

We next find a letter from one ‘ unfortunate,’ 
who according to her own story has ‘loved not 
wisely but too well,’ who says she ‘ would long 
before now have put an end to her existence, but 
for the love a mother bears to her helpless infant.’ 
She wants the Circular, and says, ‘ Please to write 
and let me know if I can become a member of your 
Society.’ She is a Pennsylvanian. Lastly, (to 
be mentioned here,) is a letter from a wife, who 
has a monster for ahusband. She fears for her 
life in his fits of passion, and wants advice as to 
leaving him—a case of course that the Community 
cannot take the responsibility of meddling with. 
Specific cases must take care of themselves, while 
we do all we can to introduce the universal reign 
of justice and true love. 





Western Correspondence=---A Glimpse at the 
Prairies, &c. 


Inland, Iowa, Sept. 21, 1855. 

Dear H——-: My last note was mailed at Daven- 
pert, yesterday morning, just before taking my 
seat in the stage. I now have the pleasure of 
writing to you from our friend Bartey’s domicil. 
Iarrived here about five o’clock last evening, 
finding our friend in quite a comfortable state, 
considering the critival aspect of his illness for 
the last week. * * #* * Having been 
a prisoner in the cars for so long a time, a victim 
of dust and smoke and jolts, the ride in an old 
fashioned stage-coach from Davenport here, was 
truly agreeable and refreshing. I mounted the 
box beside the driver for a ride of thirty miles. 
Davenport as you are aware, lies on the Missis- 
sipppi river; and after ascending quite a high hill 
west from the village I had my first impression 
of a western prairie. The day, being cloudy, very 
much favored my eyes in gazing upon this, to 
me, new scene. [ cannot describe to you all 
my sensations, but the new prospect quite fas- 
cinated me. Some of the time I could look in all 
directions as far as the eye could reach, and be- 
hold one vast expanse of almost treeless land. 
There was a kind of awful stillness upon the 
scene: I could imagine it a grand amphitheater, 
and the stillness was lke that of some vast as- 
sembly quietly seated waiting for the voice of 
the speaker to break forth. All flesh was here 
silent before God. 

This prairie is of the rolling kind, sufficiently 
undulating to break the monotony ofa dead level. 
I feasted my eyes till the coach arrived at the 
station for changing horses and taking dinner 
—a distance of 12 miles from Davenport. Our 
hotel was of the primitive order, a log house 
quite dilapidated, surrounded by mud, ankle deep, 
and steeped with barn-yard aromas to a very 
high degree. The company to dinner was unusual- 
ly large, there being an extra coach. The din- 
ner’ was ample as to quantity, and our hunger 
forbid any criticism of the quality. Being much 
invigorated in body, and getting a fresh team of 
four fine horses, and a new driver to our stage- 
coach, I had the pledge of new entertainment. 
To sit beside an artistic stage driver, with four 
horses of the right quality, and watch their per- 
formances, was one of my boyish felicities, and I 
was on this occasion permitted to taste of them 
again with more than youthful satisfaction. 

[learned from the residents of this country 
that emigration into this state has been very con- 
siderable, especially during the present year.— 
Some days, said my informant, from fifty to sev- 
enty teams loaded with families and their uten- 
sils, have passed in asingle day. The prairie 
through which [ passed in coming here, is all 
owned by private individuals, but their small 
scattered, temporary houses, did not prevent one 
from imagining that he was in a wilderness, where 
not a solitary human being could be found. At 
another time I will endeavor to give my views of 
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the advantages and disadvantages of a home on 
the prairies. 

Sept. 22.—Bro. Bailey is slowly improving. I 
am getting acquainted with the family, and find 
good material here, should the time come in fu- 
ture to establish a Commune at the West.- I will 
not now speak of the probabilities of such an 
event, but set down a few facts and thoughts as 
they occur to mind. 

Many of the settlers in this new State are from 
Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, &c.; and one of the vir- 
tues of this prairie land, in their estimation, is its 
healthiness, That tormenting, teeth-chattering 
enemy, the ague, the plague of many Western 
localities, has not found its way to the prairies, 
and those who have been its victims regard their 
emancipation so highly, that it cancels many out- 
ward inconveniences. Timber and water are 
scarce; lumber for building purposes, in this 
neighborhood, is drawn by teams from Daven- 
port, twenty-five or thirty mes; and the price is 
twenty or thirty dollars per thousand feet. Stone 
is also very scarce. Indeed, there is nothing on 
the prairies, except clay, that can be converted 
into building materials. At present, there is a 
scarcity of grist-mills, and some families last 
summer traveled one hundred and sixty miles 
before they could obtain grinding. The cultiva- 
tion of fruit has received very little attention, but 
the soil and climate are no doubt well adapted 
to the growth of most kinds that are cultivated in 
the Eastern States. 

To be in a place where fishing and bathing 
privileges are not to be enjoyed is quite new to 
me. But to compensate, in some degree, for 
these privations, there is considerable wild game, 
such as the prairie-hen, partridges, quails, pigeonsy 
&c. Wild game in the fall of the year often light 
in the corn-fields, where they have sumptuous 
living, as corn generally is left in the fields until 
winter, and sometimes till spring, before it is 
husked and cribbed. Corn is raised here with 
comparatively little labur. No attempts are 
made at hoeing corn; a lad of sixteen, with a 
horse and cultivator, will take care of twenty 
acres. A Community of fifty or a hundred mem- 
bers would have many advantages, in settling 
upon prairie land, over isolated families. For 
most of the work in breaking up the soil, and 
preparing it for crops, requires to be done in the 
spring and early part of the summer, sv that al- 
most any amount of force can then be employed 
to advantage. With plenty of land, an indus- 
trious Association, with proper facilities for work 
would meet with no difficulty, after the first year, 
as to self-support, or even maintaining itself in 
luxury. 

I apprehend that the greatest evils incident to 
a life on this rich prairie soil appertain more to 
the moral and intellectual than to the physical 
department of human interests. Isolated fami- 
lies in settling here, as a general thing, give their 
whole time and energy to their natural wants; 
and had they the disposition ,to attend to the 
higher interests of heart and mind, an isolated 
family organization is not prepared to do so. 
Its highest function seems to be nothing more or 
less than propagation. Schools and churthes 
are relied on to supply the deficiencies of the 
family institution.. But these auxiliaries are 
not at hand here; and anywhere they are miser- 
able substitutes for home influences. The fami- 
ly and church and school separated, become mon- 
strosities, as much out of place as would be the 
head, limbs, and trunk of a body setting wp inde- 
pendent existence. 

In contrast with these fragmentary organisms, 
stands Bible Communism, combining all the 
interests of the school church, and family ; making 
a perfect vital organization, prepared for a settle- 
ment in any country or clime, with an assurance 
of securing that progress and prosperity the hap- 
piness of mankind instinctively demands. 

G. C. 


Hop-Piocking. 
Little Lake, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1855. 

I am now fairly in the hop region, and though 
the picking is generally finished, yet the fields 
strewn with poles, and the numerous kilns load- 
ing the air with their aroma, show how important 
acrop it is here. Tu-day I have met many large 
wagons full of hap-girls returning to their homes. 
Some hop growers have to go thirty or forty 
miles, and even much further, into the country 
around, to get the necessary help during picking 
time. They give employment nearly four weeks, 
and the girls carn in some cases sixteen or eighteen 
dollars. They are commonly paid twenty-five 
cents per box, a measure holding about eight 
bushels. The help for picking is divided into 


groups of five persons each; a man to tend the 


present quite a chaotic appearaice. Carpets have 


to be made. 
their lodging in the hop: houses. 


Like the vintage season in wine making countries, 
the ‘hoppage’ season in this county is a time of 


great boisterousness and even riotuusness. 


of the leading growers are trying to get up a 


prices. A. B 





An Objection Answered. 


sends us a communication the purport of which 
is, that he cannot agree with our views of the 
Second Coming, based, ag he concedes they are, 
on the testimony of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
concerning Christ’s notable statement that * ris 
GENERATION Shall not pass away till all these 
things [the Second Advent included] be fulfilled.’ 
In the following paragraph he thus sums up his 
objections : 

‘Now we see that Jesus has instructed us that 
the generation who witnessed his first adyent, 
would seek for a sign. But Jesus testified; and 
declared in emphatic language, that the generation 
of his day should not have any signs save the sign 
of the prophet Jonas. Now can the Circular, or 
apy of its correspondents, reconcile with your. 
views of the Second Coming, the testimony of. 
Jesus that that generation in which he lived, 
should not have a sign, and of course could not 
witness the signs of his Second Advent?" 

It seems to us an easy matter to relieve Christ, 
and the evangelists from the discrepancy in, their 
testimony which our correspondent charges upon 
them, by correcting his impressions. of the scrip- 
ture which he attempts to quote. We believe 
Christ is no where reported as saying (as our cor- 
respondent loosely assumes) that the same genera- 
tion who witnessed his first advent, should not be 


the contrary, he explicitly directed his disciples to 
watch for those signs. Reference to the scripture 


will show that Christ was addressing the hypo- 
critical scribes and pharisees, and not every body 
of that generation without exception, when he de- 
clared ‘Shat no sign should be given them save the 
sign of the prophet Jonas. It was that ‘evil and 
adulterous generation’ of hypocrites. and sign- 
seekers, who were continually provoking him by 
their wicked unbelief, while they temptingly ask- 
ed for ‘signs’ of his authority and mission, to 
whom he said that no sign should be given. 
There is every reason to believe that Christ in 
this answer had no reference whatever to the 
signs of his Second Advent ; for it is manifest 
that nothing of the kind was in the thoughts of 
those who were seeking a sign. 

That we have rightly construed the scripture 
proposed to us. for consideration, is further shown 
by the fact that Christ did positively promise 
abundant signs of his Second Advent—signs, too, 
that were positively to take place within the life- 
time of the then present generation. See for ex- 


/ainple the 24th chapter of Matthew, the whole of- 


which is an enumeration of signs, given in answer 
to his disciples, who came to him privately, asking 
‘what should be the sign of his coming.’ 

In conclusion, it is noticeable that our corres- 
pondent in presenting his ‘present argument 
against the time of the Second Coming, necessa- 
rily gives up the old method so long adopted 
by Adventists, of explaining away the manifest 
meaning of the words ‘ this generatiun,’ by giv- 
ing them a latitude extending to the end of time, 
If he believes that the ‘sign of Jonas’ was wit- 
nessed by the generation cotemporary with Christ, 
does he not see that he has thereby also pinned 
his faith to Christ’s testimony concerning the time 
of his Second Adyent—every sign of which, even 





to the one ‘immediately’ preceding his Coming, was 
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box and to handle the poles, and four pickers. |to transpire before that same generation passed 
Each group has a large box made of light boards |away? This seems to us at least the only Ie- 
and divided into four compartments, one of which | gitimate conclusion our friend can arrive at from 
holding eight bushels is assigned to each picker. | the premises he has propounded. The ‘ world- 

Had I come along one week ago I could hard-j trap’ which he has set for us, when it springs, 
ly by any means have got a place to lay my head. / will catch first of all, himself and his Adventist 
Most of the houses of hop growers at this time | friends. 


In respect to another subject upon which our 


to be taken up, good furniture is put aside, tem-| correspondent is disposed to entice us into con- 
porary tables constructed for the increased fami- | troyersy, viz. that of the Immortality of the Sou) . 
lies, and almost every shift for lodging is required | we have only to say at present that we think it 
The men oftentimes have to take | honorable to decline making any new issues with 
From whatI|him, until we both can agree in aceepting of 
can gather, I suppose that the population of the | (hrist’s plain statements on the more simple 
hop-districts is nearly trebled during hop-harvest: | subject of his Second Coming. h. 


Those who may wish to see the apparent dis- 


great hilarity, frolic and merry making, if not of | crepancy of Christ's language about the giving of 
The | signs furthen- discussed, may read the following 
great incomes, which the hop-growers have re-|from the Berean, in which it is conclusively 
ceived af late years, often between three and four | showed:not only that Christ predicted plenty of 
hundred dollars per acre, has probably made/ signs to the generation then present, as preJudes 
money as plenty with the farmers of Otsego coun- | of his Second Coming, but that most of the signs 
ty as in any of the richest portions of the State. | thus foretold actually came to pass, their Sfulfill- 
This year there is considerable grumbling at the | ment being put on record by the New Testament 
short crops, rust and expected low prices; some | writers. 


In the twenty-fourth of Matthew, Christ 


combination among themselves tokeep up the/takes up the series of signs which were to go 
before his Second Coming, 
with much minuteness the principal events of 
the period between the day of Pentecost and 

Referring to an article in a late Circular, un-|the destruction of Jerusalem. 
der the title, ‘A World-Trap, a Millerite friend | noticed that these predictions, though mingled 


avd predicts 


It should be 


together, are of two distinct sorts; 1, those 
which relate to events inthe history of the 
Christian church—such as persecutions, the 
appearance of antichrists, the universal pub- 
lication of the gospel, &c. ; 2;'those which re - 
late to events in the history ofthe Jews, and 
other nations—such as wars, pestilences, earth- 
quakes, &c. We naturally: look to external 
history fora record of these last events: and 
as the history of the downfall of the Jewish 
nation is generally familicr, and no one denies 
that the fearful physical camities which Christ 
predicted in the 24th -of Matthew, act- 
ually came to pass in that generation, we 
need: not offer any proof.in relation to the 
second;class of predictions. It is of more im- 
portance to direct the reader’s attention to the 
evidence we have of the fulfilment of the firs/ 
class of tokens—those which, by their coanec- 
tion with the history of the church, and «by 
their spiritual nature, were more emphatically 
the precursors of the coming of Christ. It 
is not generally supposed that those tokens— 
especially the appearance of antichrist, and 
the universal publication of the gospel—diu 
actually come to pass in that age ; so that it is 
the more necessary that we should present our 
proof in relation to them. We find proof 1» 
gue New TestaMEnt, that antichrist was re- 


forewarned by signs of his Second Advent. On vealed, and that the gospel was published to al! ; 
nations, before. the destruction of Jerusalem. 


The fallowing synopsis presents Christ’s pre- 


, ‘ ‘4 dictions relative to those events, with the re- 
woke -etneabege sees. coone maherenttentirg S00, cord of their fulfillment in the opposite column : 


PREDICTIONS. 

‘ Many false prophets 

shall rise, and shall de- 

ceive many.’ Matt. 24: 
11. 


‘ Because iniquity 
shall abound, the love 
of many shall wax 
gold.’ Matt. 24: 12. 


‘There shall arise 
false Christs, and false 
prophets.? Matt. 24: 
24. [Paul repeats this 
and the preceding pre- 
diction ia 2 Thess. 2: 
3.] ‘That day shall 
not come, except there 
come a falling away 
first, and that man of 
sin be revealed.’ 


‘This gospel of the 
kingdom shall be 
preached in all the 
world for a witness un- 
to all nations; and 
then shall the end 
come.’ Matt. 24; 14. 











THE FULFILLMENT. 
‘Many false proph- 
ets are gone out into 


the world.’ 1 John 4:. 


1 


first love.’ Rev. 2: 4. 


‘I know thy works, 
that thou art neither 


cold nor hot.’ Rev, 3:. 


15. 
‘Little children, it 
is the last time: andjas 


ye have heard that an-. 
come, 


tichrist shall 
even now are there 
many antichrists ; 
whereby we know that, 
it is the last time.’~- 
1 John 2: 18. 

‘They went forth 
and preached every- 
where.’ Mark 16: 20. 
* But I say, Have they 
not heard? Yes, ver- 
ily, their sound west 
into all the earth, aad 
their words unto the 
end of the world.’~— 
Rom. 10: 18. ‘The 
gospel....is come un- 
to you, as: it is in all 


the world.’ * The gos-. 


pel....which was 
reached to every crea- 


jture which is under 
“[ heaven.’ Col. 1: 6, 23. 

It may be noticed that:while Paul,as the 
chief preacher of the primitive church, anwoun- 
ces the universal publication of the gospel, John , 


“ Thou hast left,thr. ° 
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the disciple who outlived most of his cotempo- 
raries, is the principal ee “std of the facts 
which fulfilled Christ’s predictions concerning 
antichrist. When Paul wrote to the Thessalo- 
nians, antichrist was not revealed ; but he said 
the ‘ mystery of iniquity’ was already working. 
In the later record of John, its manifestation 
is announced. 

The language of 1John 2: 18, is far more 
forcible in the original than in our translation. 
The word rendered time is hora, from which 
the English word howr is derived, and is almost 
invariably elsewhere translated hour. It should 
read thus: —‘ Little children, it is the /ast hour : 
and as ye have heard that antichrist shall come, 
even now are there many antchrists; whereby 
we know that it is the last hour.’ The plain 
meaning of John is, ‘ We are on the very verge 
of the Second Coming; for the prophecies of 
Christ and Paul concerning the revelation of 
antichrist, are already fulfilled.’ 

Now what is there in the nature of things, 
to obstruct our belief of the plain testimony 
before us? Forty years was surely time 
enough for such workmen as Paul and his fel- 
low aposties, to announce to the whole world 
the approach of the kingdom of God. The 
‘testimony’ which they had to bear to all na- 
tions, was not a system of theology, or a long 
series of discourses on morality, but simply 
the message of a king, .sent before him to fore- 
warn his subjects of his approach. Paul took 
his station at Rome, the centre of the empire 
of the world, and from that spot bis voice 
could be heard to the ends of the earth. He 
says expressly of the church at Rome, that 
their ‘faith was spoken of throughout the 
whole world.’ Rom. 1:8. Forty years was 
long enough, too, for the development and 
ripening of the elements of evil within the 
church. The miracles which abounded during 
the ministry of Christ and his apostles, while 
on the one hand they furnished occasion and 
food for faith, on the other, naturally excited 
« morbid craving for the marvelous. Thus 
while the work of salvation was going on in 
the inner church, a market was opened, and a 
strong demand created, among the crowd of 
the outer court, for signs and wonders; and 
as demand always attracts supply, ere long a 
host of false prophets, false Christs, deceitful 
wonder-workers—in a word, ‘speculators on 
the credulity awakened by the miracles o 
Christ, appeared, as might be expected, and 
as Christ predicted; and we might infer with 
strong probability, from the nature of things 
alone, with ut the predictions of Christ or the 
testimony of history, that the ‘ mystery of ini- 
quity’ wilhin the church, kept pace in its growth, 
with the ripening corruption of the Jewish 
nation ; and that the judgment of Antichrist 
followed hard upon the destruction of the 
Holy City. 

if it should be said of the signs we have par- 
ticularly noticed, as well as of the others, that, 
admitting them to have been fulfilled in the 
apostolic age, they are still to be regarded as 
signs not of the Second Coming, but merely of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, we reply, Christ 
certainly predicted one sign, and that the most 
notable of all, of which this cannot be said, and 
that sign was the destruction of Jerusalem itself. 
{tis a very great mistake to suppose that that 
event oceupied the chief place in Christ’s mind 
when he uttered the predictions of the 24th 
of Matthew. His language plainly shows that 
it was in his mind only the last and greatest 
sign of his invisible coming. The principal 
question of the disciples was,‘ What shall be 
THE SIGN of thy coming?’ His answer was, 
—‘ Jerusalem shall be destroyed ; the tribula- 
tion of its people shall be such as never was, 
and never shall be ; and ‘ immediately after the 
tribulation of those days shall the sun be dark- 
ened, . . . . and the sign of the Son of man 
appear.’ The tribulation, then, ofthe destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, was the true sign of Avs 
coming. 

This accords with the prophecy of Daniel. 
‘ There shall be a time of trouble, such as never 
was since there was a nation even to that same 
time ; and at that time thy people shall be de- 

livered, every one that shall be found written 
in the book ; and many of them that sleep in 
the dust of the earth shail awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and ever- 
lasting contempt.’ Dan. 12: 1, 2. Here isa 
resurrection of many, a redemption of the 
righteous, and a destruction of the wicked—in 
a word, a judgment immediately following the 
tribulation that is without example. Christ 
quotes Daniel in his description of the tribula- 
uion; ( Matt. 24: 15; ) so that there can be 
no doubt that he followed and repeated the 
above propheey of Daniel when he said, ‘Zimme- 
diately after the tribulation of those days, shall 
the sun be darkened,’ &c. The chief and last 


sign, then, of Christ’s second sone did actu- 
ally and confessedly take place about forty 


according to his prediction, his coming imme- 
diately followed that sign, his word, ‘ Verily 
I say wnto you, this generation shall not pass 
till all these things be fulfilled,’ and the ex- 
pectations of his followers, founded on that 
word, were found true. a 





The Promise Verified. 

‘He that goeth forth and weepeth, 
beareth precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing bringing his 
sheaves with him.’ Ps. 126: 6. Some 
years ago the writer, while going through 
the experience expressed in the first clause 
of this passage, wrote a few paragraphs 
which were printed in our paper, compat- 
ing the life and word of God to seed sown 
in the heart of believers, and exhorting 
such to patient expectation of yielding 
fruit in due time—the fruit of the Spirit, 
love, joy, peace, &c. 

It seems suitable, now that rejoicing 
is taking the place of weeping, and’ that 
some sheaves are being gathered from 
the precious seed, that a corresponding 
testimony should be given. Gratitude 
to the kind Father who watches over his 
children, chastens and purifies them, in- 
duces me to bear witness to his faithful- 
ness in cleansing me from evil, and giving 
me peace of heart. I have found the 
promise verified that he will give to those 
that mourn, ‘ the oil of joy for mourning, 
and the garment of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness.’ Thankfulness, praise, and 
faith, have taken the place of discour- 
agement, doubt, and evil-thinking. 

H. A. N. 





Possibilities of Faith, 
As I was engaged in a new and diffi- 
cult kind of work the other day, I was 
led to look to God alone for success ; 
and the result was a good and satisfacto- 
ry experience. Since then, this text has 
been often in my mind ; ‘ Without faith, 
it is impossible to please God’—then 
again : ‘ All things are possible to him 
that believeth.’ It matters not what 
we dre engaged in, work or sport, nor 
whether our sensations are those of pleas- 
ure or pain ; if we rely on these truths, 
we shall be sure of present and continu- 
al improvement, with increased capabil- 
ities of happiness and enjoyment. .. » 
8. B. C. 





Brotherly Love. “4 

‘ Beloved, let us love one another, for 
love is of God, and every one that loveth 
is born of God, and knoweth God.’ John 
here makes love the element by which the 
possessors know God, and feel that they 
are loved of him. He in every ‘lace 
classes the love of the brethren with the 
love of God, and shows that if the heart is 
warm in love to God, it will also be warm 
to the brethren. For, what makes a broth- 
er ora sister lovely? Is it not béeause 
the life and purifying presence of God 
dwells there ? Loving the good in any 
character, then, is equal to loving God. 
Moreover the same apostle shows that if 
the goodness of a brother as it is seen and 
known, does not inspire love, much less 
will the goodness of God, who is invisible, 
inspire love. ‘He that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen,’— 
The love of God then will embrace all 
creation, or the good of all, and manifest 
itself towards all that is lovely and virtu- 
ous in every creature, especially towards 
all them that are blest with the same 
grace ; for as face answereth to face in 








years after his crucifixion, and of course with- 
in the lifetime of his own generation ; and if, 


water, so does the flame of heavenly fire 


kindle in the hearts of believers, and 
unites them into one, as the Father and 


the Son are one. Cc, E. 
Putney Commune. 





Fruit Culture. 

At the late Annual Exhibition of the New York 
Horticultural Society, an address was delivered by 
Wn. C. Bryant, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing : 

“‘ The last exhibition of this Society wag held 
in what was formerly called the season of roses 
and strawberries, the earliest and most delicious 
fruit of the year, and the most beautiful and 
most agreeably fragrant of flowers. Twenty- 
three hundred years ago, I believe it was nearer 
twenty-four hundred, the Greek poet Anacreon 
called the rose the Queen of Flowers. Since 
his time the botanist and the florist have ex- 
plored every nook of the globe, wherever, in 
the hottest or coldest climates, the.green blood 
flows in vegetable vcins,—wherever buds swell 
and blossoms open, and have brought home, 
to embellish our conservatories and gardens, 
every flower distinguished by beapty of form 
or tint, delicacy of texture or grateful perfume, 
flowers worthy of Paradise, to use a phrase of 
Milton; yet, among them all, the Rose has 
not founda peer. She has never been de- 
throned, and is still tae sovereign of the flow- 
ers. 

“Tn Anacreon’s time and long after, down 
to the time when Moore, the translator of An- 
acreon, composed his song, entitled the ‘ Last 
Rose of Summer,’ there was an especial season 
of roses. One fiush of bloom came over the 
rose trees, and then the delicate leaves were 
strewn withered on the ground ; the fruit ap- 
peared in its stead, and there were no more 
roses for that year; the summer must pass 
iato autumn, the autumn into winter, and 
even the spring must approach its close before 
roses were again gathered in our gardens. 
But it is no longer so, as your tables this day 
bear witness. See what horticulture has done ; 
how it has prolonged the gentle reign of this 
Queen of Flowers! The florist comes, he 
takes the roses of warmer climates, which are 
unaccustomed to our seasons, he crosses them 
with the hardier growth of our northern gar- 
dens, and obtains plants which endure our win- 
ters in the open air, and bloom continually 
from the beginning of June to the setting in of 
the winter frosts. There is now no last rose 
of summer,—summer goes out in a cloud of 
roses; they spring up under the departing 
footsteps of autumn. Some poet speaks iron- 
ically of roses in December ; what he meant 
as an extravagance has become the literal truth. 
I have gathered roses in my garden on Long 
Island on the twentieth of December ; last 
year I broke them from their stems on the 
tenth. Itis curious to see the plant go on 
putting forth its flowers and rearing its clusters 
of buds as if without any presentiment of ap- 
proaching winter, till, in the midst of its bloom, 
it is surprised by a frost nipping all its young 
and tender shoots at once, like a sudden fail- 
ure overtaking one of our men of commerce in 
the midst of his many projects. 


“« With the strawberry , the horticulturist has. 


wrought nearly equal wonders. If we were in 
France now, your tables would show that there 
is a second season of strawberries. There the 
gardener finds means to delay the production 
of fruit at the usual period. When the sum- 
mer heats are overpast, and a temperature like 
that of June returns, he encourages the blos- 
soms to open and the fruit to mature, and in 
September and October the markets of Paris 
are fragfant with strawberries, an abundant and 
cheap dessert, even for humble tables. 


““T proceed to speak of the vegetable pro- 
ductions of other countries, which we might 
advantageously introduce into our own. East- 
ern Asia, situated like these Atlantic states, 
on the eastern coast of a large continent, 
and possessing, like them, a climate subject 
to great extremes of heat and cold, is the 
region to which we must look for the most 
important contributions of this kind. What- 
ever, among the growths of the vegetable king- 
dom, will bear the hard winter of that region, 
and, at the same time, requires the heat of its 
summer to ensure its perfection, will, of course, 
flourish here in the same latitudes as there.— 
Japan and Northern China are now opened to 
our commerce, and we may freely transfer all 
that is worth so distant a conveyance to our 
fields and gardens. The Dutch and English 
florists have already adopted many of their 
flowering plants: the camelia of Southern Jap- 
an, is one of the fairest.ornaments of our con- 
servatories ; Japan lilies and China roses bloom 
in our gardens ; the Japan quince and Chinese 
pear embellish our shrubberies; but in fruits 
and esculents, as yet, we owe them little. 

** Although the Chinese make no wine, they 
have excellent table grapes; the French mis- 








sionary Huc commends them highly, and 


gentleman, long a resident in Southern China, ¢ 


once informed me that the finest come to Can. 
ton from about the 37th degree of north lati. 
tude. It is a variety of the common grape of 
the Old World; but whatever may be its quali. 
ty, it is of course a variety certain to flourish 
here as well as in the kindred climate of China, 
The European vine—at least the varietics of 
it which are cultivated in Europe—cannot, it 
seems to be agreed on all hands, be naturalized 
here so as to escape the mildew on its fruit, if 
it grows in the open air. We should immedj- 
ately make the experiment of adopting the 
Chinese varieties in their place. The lamps 
by which the dwellings and streets of China are 
lighted at night, are fed with oil pressed from 
the fruit of a tree which grows all over the 
country. The chasers of the whale on our 
coast every year pursue their game into more 
remote seas, and every year bring back dimin- 
ished cargoes of oil. Ere loug it may be well 
to bethink ourselves of resorting to the vegeta- 
ble oils used by the Chinese, and of procuring 
a supply by the same means. The evergreens 
of China, if introduced here, where the stock 
of hardy evergreens is small, would form a 
most desirable ornament of the grounds about 
our dwellings. Among these is a kind of palm, 
of the genus chamerops, which endures an in- 
tense degree of cold, and makes a singular ap- 
pearance, bearing on its tropical looking leaves 
in the winter season loads of snow. Here are 
large opportunities for inquiry and experiment, 
se one office of societies like yours in this 
ountry will, Iam convinced, at no distant day, 
be tosend a horticultural mission to Eastern 
Asia. 

“The last point on which I propose to 
touch would open, if I chose to enter it, a vast 
field of speculation and conjecture. If we 
had only our native fruits to cultivate ; if we 
had but the crab apple of our forests, and the 
wild plum of our thickets from which to form 
our orchards; if we had only the aboriginal 
flowers of our woods and fields to domesticate 
in our gardens, what haste should we make to 
mellow the harsh juices of the fruits and to 
heighten and vary the beauty of the flowers ! 
We neglect what is native, because we have 
the vegetable production of the Old World al- 
ready improved to our hands. Yet many of 
these were as little promising, when the gar- 
dener first tried his art upon them, as the crude 
fruits of our woodlands. The pear tree in 
the woods of Poland and on the dry elevated 
plains of Russia, where it grows wild, is horrid 
with thorns, and produces a small fruit of the 
austerest and most ungrateful flavor. Under 
culture, it lays aside its thorns, and becomes 
the parent of an infinitely varied family of 
fruits, filled with ambrosial juices for the re- 
freshment of almost every month in the year. 
I have somewhere read the assertion that the 
grape of Europe and the East was, even in its 
original state, a fruit of excellent quality. I 
think this isa mistake. I believe that I have 
twice seen that grape lapsed to jts primitive 
condition. 

‘Tn the improvement of our own native fruits 
we have done something ; the Virginia straw- 
berry is the parent of a numerous family called 
the Scarlets ; the blackberry has given birth to 
the Lawton variety ; the grape of our woods 
is the parent of tbe Isabella and the Catawba ; 
and our wild gooseberry has been improved 
into the Houghton. Beyond this I think we 
have hardly gone. Of our flowers, we can, I 
believe, only boast to have domesticated and 
made double the Michigan rose. There is yet 
an ample field for experiment, with every hope 
ef success. The American grape naturally 


runs in varieties of different sizes, colors, de- 


grees of sweetness and seasons of maturity. 
The riches of our woods, in regard to these 
varieties, are yet far from being exhausted. 

The earliest occupation of man, we are told—— 
his task in a state of .innocence--was to tend 
and dress the garden in which his Maker placed 
him. TI cannot say that as men addict them- 
selves to the same pursuit, they are raised near- 
er to the state of innocence, but this I will say, 
that few pursuits so agreeably interest without 
ever disturbing the mind, and that he who gives 
himself to it sets up one barrier the more a- 
gaiost evil thoughts and unhallowed wishes. 
The love of plants is a natural and wholesome 
instinct. Through that, perhaps quite as much 
as through any other tendency of our natures, 
the sense of beauty, the grateful perception of 
harmony of color and of grace i fair propor- 
tion of shape enter the mind and wean it from 
grosser and more sensual tastes. 





—Horace Gree y offers, if the State Agri- 
cultural Society will take charge of the matter, 
to ‘ give $50 to the New York boy under 18 
years of age who shall grow the best acre of 
corn in 1856, and a like premium to the New 
York boy who shall grow the best acre of roots 
of whatever kind.’—Life Illustrated. 


~~ 
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